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UNITED STATES GENERAL ACCOUj^TING OFFICE 
WASHlNGTONt D.C. 20548 
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DIVISION 
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The Honorable Orrih G. Hatch 
Chairman^ Committee on Labor and 

Human _ Resources 
United States Senate 

De&r Mri Chairman: 



"n your January 4^ 1982^ lette^ ^ 

review the recruitment of by colleges and 
universities and the controi's^bver foreign student in the 
United States i ^ In,;response to your request^ we reviewed the ac- 
tivities regarding foreign students of the Depairtments of Educa- 
tion and State and the Iramig*ation and Naturalization Service • 
This report discusses the resu"'.ts of ^ur review^ 

This Report contains recomraendati to tb^ Secretary of 
the bepartmentjof Education which should assist himin assuring 
that fpreign sti;idents aire not fraudulently receiving Federal • fi- 
nancial aid. • : ■ " - 



As arranged with your office ^ unless you publicly announce 
its contents earlier, we plan ho further distribution of this 
report unt-il 30 days from its issu$ dateil At that time, we will 
send copies to /the S^ctetaries of the Departments oiE Education 
and State; the Attorney General; the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget; and other interested (parties upon 
request. - * 



Sincerely ypurs, 
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rPNERftL AeeOUNTiNG OFFICE .CeMTROLS OVER FQSEIGI?- STUDENT?; IN 

REPOrI TO T^r^HAIRMAN U.S. POSTSECONDARY: INSTITUTIONS 

sIaIe e§MM??TEE on LABOR : ARE SflLL INEFFECTIVE; PROPOSED 

AND HOMaS RESOURCES ' LEQiSbATION AND REGULATIONS MAY 
^ ' CORRECT PROBLEMS" : . 



DIGEST 



in school year 198Q-81, ibout 300,0.00 foreign students 
were pursuing a pos tsecondary education m the United 
States. These students represented 184 countries and 
were enrolled in more thaa 2,700 schools. (See ch. 2.) 

„ Pcr-eigh students in this country are subject to the 
qeneral conditions set forth in the Immigration and_ 
Nationality Act (8 U.S;C. 1101) and are under the con- 
trol of the Itnmigration and Naturalization Service 

fINS) INS is responsible for admitting students, mon- 
itoring; their stay, and identifying those who violate 
their status. (See chi 1,) . , 

Many problems previously identified by GAO regarding / 
INS' capability to effectively monitor foreign students 
continue to exist; However, legislation being proposed 
arid regulations recently propQse^y INS are aimed at 
resolviiig these problems. iNS^and other Federal agen- 
cies are also conducting irivestigations concerning 
possible illegal activities in connection with recruit 
inq foreign students by postsecondary schools and; ^ 
foreign students who have illegally obtained federally 
supported financial student aid. (See ch. 3;) 

GAO conducted its review in response to a request by 

the Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Human - 

Resources. GAO's work focused on determining the, cur- 
rent situation regarding foreign students, efforts made 
to resolve problems previously identified by GAO, and 
the status of the criminal ' investigations now underway. 
(See pp. 4 tc3 6 . ) . 

' CONTROLS OVER FOREIGN STUDENTS 

A foreign student seeking admission to the United • _ 
States must obtain a certificate of eligibility (INS 
Form 1-20) from a school approved by INS in order to .. 
obtain a visa ; from a U.S. consulate. (See p. 2.) 

Nonimmigrants are admitted into theiUnited States 
for educational purposes under two types of visas. a 
"J" visa is issued to nonimmigrants admitted as 

i ' GAb/HRD-83-=i7 
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exchange students or for educational programs desig- 
nated by the Secretary of State. An "P" visa is 
issued to hphimmigrants admitted to attend an INS- 
approved school to pursue a full course of studyi 
(See p. 4.) 

Public Law 97^116^ enacted December 29^ /ifSlr estab- 
lished a new "M" visa for ' nonimmigrants entering the 
United States_to attend vocational schools i Before 
enactment of Public Law 97-116, these nonimmigrants 
were issued "F" .visas. Nonimmigrants admitted under 
"F" and "M"' visas are referred to as foreign students. 
(See p. 4\ ) . 

Once in the Waited States r _ the student is subject to 
controls concerrting transferring schools, extending 
his or her length of stay^.and seeking^ employment . 
Enforcement of these controls is the responsibility of 
>^the_school the student is attending ^and INS. (See 
p. 3. ) 

S TAT i S T I C AL DATa^N FORE ISN STUDENTS 

Reliable statistics on foreign students are difficult 
to obtain. INS does not have the capability to gen- ^ 
erate meaningful statistics on the foreign students m 
the country^or the schools they are attending. The 
best statistics available are those compiled by .the 
Institute of international Education (IIE) which 'con- 
ducts an annual survey on foreign studeht-s. (See 
p. 7. ) " . ■ ° 

The number of foreign \studehts- ih the United States is 
increasing. Between 1970 and 1980, the foreign stu- 
dent population increased by 112 percent. For school 
year 1980-81 i the IIE survey identified about 312,000 
students throughout the United States, ^he vast ma- 
jority (82.9 percent) of these students had F visas. 
(See pp. 8, 9, and 29.) 

Foreign students come from all; over the world, with 
184 countries represented ' in school year 1980-81* 
Although the number of stude-its from Iran has dropped, 
it continues to be the leading country with more ^fian 
47,500 students in school year 1980-^81, about 2-1/2 
times the number. from the next highest country, 
Taiwan i Fifty-eight countries each had more than 
1,000 , students studying in this, country in 1980-81. 
(See pp. 29 and 39.) ' • \ ' • 

More th^n 2,700 schools reported Foreign students in 
1980-81. Of the total students reported^ 82.6 percent 



were enrolled in 4-year schbbls r, and" 64 . 8 percent 
were enrolled in public schools. Seventy institu- 
tions each had more than 1^000 foreign students 
and^ in totals accounted for more than one- third 
of the foreign students in the country. (See pp. 
30 and 31. ) ' 

Fbteign students are enrolled in various programs, 
the most popular being engineering and business/ . 
management. More thah^S percent are enrolled in 
associate r undergraduate, practical training^ non- 
.degree, or intensive English language programs. 
(See pp. 33 and 34.) 

Stat^rfWs on foreign student costs are virtually 
nonexisi^t; Kowevir^ an estimate places the total 
costs at about $2.5 billion a year. Students under 
"F^ or "M" visas do not qualify for Federal student 
fiSancial aid. Most students rely on personal and 

• family' resources or home government sponsorship to 
meet their expenses. (See pp. 9-to 11.) 

HESQEUTION OF ISSUES FROM ^ 
PREVIOUS GAO REPORTS . 

6A0 previously identified prabiems_ in controls, 
over foreign students in reports issued in 1975 
and 1980. These reports recommended: 

—Instituting a mandatory waiting period for for- 

* eign students seeding immigrant status, if ^ ^ 
grounds for such status were gained wHile in an 
illegal status. (See p. 13.) 

—Improving INS procedures for periodically review- 
ing schools approved to accept foreign students. 
(See pp. 13 to 15. ) 

—Defining a full course of study for vocational 
students. (See p. 16.) , ^ 

— Clarifying school responsibilities and providing , _ 
INS adjudicators with additional criteria for handl 
ing foreign student requests for transfers^ exten- 
sions of stay, and employment. (See pp. 16 to 18.) 

—Interviewing applicants for student status to asses 
the need for training desired for use in the home 
country. (See p. 18.) ^ 
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—Interviewing applicants for student) status to help 
determine financial capability r intention to pursue 
a' full course of studyr and intention to return to. 
their home countries. (See p. 18.) 

—Requiring an English language proficiency qual- 
' ification. (See p. IQ.) * 

—Reestablishing the financial capability of a for- 
* eign student transferring schools. (See pp. 18 
and 19 . ) , 

— Establishing a program for reviewing INS adjudica- 
tions. (See p. 19i) 

— Creating a system for gathering and maintaining 
information oh foreign students. (See pp. 19 
and 20.) • ' ^ 

While the problems noted in GAO' previous reports 
continueto exists legislation will be introduced and 
' regulations have been proposed that are aimed at* their 

solution. Eegislatibn changing the Immigration jand 

Nationality Act will be introduced im the current Con- 
gress that would require students to return home for 2.> 
years before. being eligible for immigration. 

Aisor regulations proposed by INS on May 28 r 1982^ 
would strengthen controls by (1) requiring a one-time^ 
recertif icatibn of schools seeking to enroll foreign 
students and placing stronger requirements on school 
approval and withdrawal of approval; (2) creating a new 
class of visas for vocational students; (3) increasing 
reliance on schools in monitoring degree-seeking stu- 
dents and strengthening INS monitoring of vocational 
students;_(4) improving controls over the ^ issuance of 
■i-2G's; (5) clarifying ^prbcedures for monitoring stu- 
dent requests for transfers^ changes to statusr and 
employment; and^(6) defining ^a full course pf^ study 
for vocational Students. (See pp. 12 and 20.) 

INS is ^developing new data bases on foreign students 
and approved schools that will enable it to better 
identify and monitor foreign studesnt activity in this 
country. This new computerized system is scheduled to 
be implemented in early 1983. (See pp. 20 and 21.) 
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cuRRENir^e&iMiNftfc investigations ^ 

INVQLVINS EQREIGN STUDENTS ^ . 

Criminal inv&stigaf ions are being conducted concerning 
illegal activities in connection wi-th recruiting for- 
eign students by postsecondary schools and foreign _ 

-Students illegally ^bbtaining federally supported fman- 

-cial aid-. ; (See pp.. 20 and 21.) \ . 

' y ' _ \ - . . . . 

The recruiting ih^g^Stigat ion concerns i^nstitution of- 
ficials and professional recruiters whoyhave sold or 
iilegaily: executed 1-20 's overseas. 0ne^ person has 
been ccjnvicted/ and two other people have pleaded 
■guilty. INS and^the Department of Justice haye cUr-.... 
rently extended their investigation into moire than 100 
schools. (See pp. 22. to 24.) 

INS» in cooperation with the Department of Justice,^ is 
designing regulations aimed at preventing future re- 
cruiting abuses. Proposed regulations were published 
in May 1982 and contain new provisions oh Who can issue 
an 1-20, how it is to be issued, and to whom i^ can be 
issued. (See p.. 24.) . »' ; ^ 

Criminal investigations ar-e also being conducted regard- 
ing foreign students obtaining federally supported fi- 
nancial aid by illegally claiming to be,U.s. citizens on 
aid sipplications. An. investigation in Rhode Island led 
to the indictment of 27 persons Who had illegally re-^ 
ceived about $93,000 in student aid. Based^on these 
findings, ah Alien Student Loan and. Grant FrauG project 
was created, employing the efforts of INS, the^Bepart-^ 
raent of Justice, the Department" of Education, and the 
Postal Service. These investigations are in the early 
stages, but have been expanded nationwide . Project 
officials anticipate, indictments as a result of these 
investigations. ' (See pp. 24 to 27.) 

SECOMMENDATION TO THE v 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION . ^ 

m recommend ^4;hat the Secretary review the information 
disclosed as a result, of ■ the. work of the Alien Student, 
boan and Grant Fraud project and, if. the problem of 
illegal student aid is widespread, he should require 
.that applicants for student aid submit proof of citizen- 
ship or residency to their school. (See p. 27.) , 
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since 1952 the Immigration and Nationality Act (iS^U.S.C;' 
1101) ^has permitted foreign students to study in the United 
States as a mat^r of national policy i T^ie number of students 
has stead il5^^iTicreased oyer the years to the extent that, in 
. schooi^'iit^^^^ more than 300 ,008 aliens were enrolled in 

U.S. ' institutions of higher education. 

In July 1981, the President's Management Improvement Coun- 
cil (RMie) Report on Foreign Students in the United Si:ates sum- 
marized the benefits of the national polidy on foreigi^ students 
as follows: 

"The' student program has been deemed to serve 
U.Si foreign policy objectives by exposing citizens 
of other countries .to the institutions and culture 
of the United States^ by helping to cement alliances 
with other countriejs, and by transf erring. knbv/ledge 
and skills to btheri countries, particularly those 
of the Third World i\ The student program also bene- 
fits the ftmericah economy, and those, academic and - . 
vocational schools which depend on foreign situdent 
enrollments as a major source of tuition, revenue. 
This source becomes increasingly important to those 
institutions' as the domestic student popiilatiion 
' shrinks. ' " " i j 

However^ the Congress has also recognized j that there is a 
heed to maintain. strict controls over the admission of students 
to insure t^jat. aliens do not use, student status to illen^ally 
immigrate. A 1950" report\ by' the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary underscores this concern: 

II* * * It is the opinion of the subcbmrnittee 
(Special Subcommittee to Investigate iminigration . 
and Naturalization) that there should be no relax- 
ation of the immigration laws which would open the 
~~ door to permanent residence for student Aliens." , 



•i* * * The significance of the f act^ that some 
cases are under investigation is that some stu- 
dents do violate their status, and as long as 
there is the potential problem that foreign stu- 
dents may violate their status*, however small tSe 
group involved, the subcommitliee believes that the 

\. ■ 
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ma±rit<eriarice of a systeni of strict cbhtrbls by the 
immigratibh and- Naturali2atibh: Service is hece^- ■ 
saryi Any laxity . in the treatment^ of ^one grbttp of 
noriiimnigrahts may hot only prbvia^- ah attractive 
loop-hole for' aliens .desiring to enter felfis country 
. illegally/ / but also tend to undermine' the controls 

over the whole nonimmigrant class," ^ 

' ~ , , ' __ * " 

CONTROLS OVER FOREIGN' STUDENTS ^ * . 

_The Imntigraiiioh and' Naturalization Service (INS)/ within 
the Department of Justice ( hereafter referred . to as Justice)/ 
and the Department of State ar^__responsible for_ injuring- /£hat_~ 
students enter and stay 'in the l|nited States otily to study, ^he 
agencies d^o this by establishing special requirements ''that the ^ 
students arid the schools fehey atterid must meet. A school admit- 
tirig fpreigri stucJents must first meet certain criteria set by* 
law-jand regulation apd be approved by -INS, • TAri approved school 
can then accept only studerits with a dembristrated- capability of 
pursuing an education in the United^ States . 

Approving schools . . / 

/The act requires that a school seeking? approval to admit [• 
foreign studerits.be an established institution of learning or | 
other recogriized placi of study. In approving schools/ INS rer- : 
quires eviderice- that the school possesses the necessary facili-' 
tiesr persoririel/ and finances to conduct instruction in recog-"^ 
nized courses, . ^ , 

INS must 'consult .with the Department of Education (ED) for 
advice ort whether a school meets the approval ^criteriai School 
■ approvals' continue indefinitely, although INS can withdraw ap- 
proval if it finds that a school no longer meets the criteria or 
has bailed to car'ry out its responsibilities to INS or" its stu- 
'dents . ^ . "* . 

^Schools approved by INS include colleges^ universities^ 
elementary and secbhdary sehbols, vocational schools, and Eng- 
lish* language institutes. In 1982, about 26,000 approved 
schools were oh file with INS' district off icfe.s. . . . » 

: . 1 - X ■ \- 

eONTgOLS OVER STUDENTS \ 

ENTERINf^ -THE UNITED STATES ' \ 

Ah alien seeking" admission to a postsecondary institution 
ih^ the United States must first obtain a certificate of eligi- 
bility (INS Form" 1-20) ftbm an INS-'approved school. Before 
issuing the i-20, the school must verify that the prospective 
student has the appropriate educational background, adequate 
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financial iresources without having tq_seek empioymentr a 
V necessary English languageproficiency^ This may require the 
,V submission and ^review^of various pieces of ddcumehtatibn^ in- » * 
< : eluding secondary_ school transcripts f national test scores^ ' 
bank_certif ications, statements of financial responsibility, 
and scores on tests/ such as the Test o£ -English as a .Foreign 
Language. - ' 1 " * ' 



■ .y' After obtaining a certif icate^of eligibility^ a prdspec- 

tivlj student^may apply for a visa from ah American consulate . 
An alien already in the United States , b^pt^ in-^ahother nonim- 
migrant classification (such as a visitor, for pleasure] may _ . 

^ apply at an INS district office for a change to student status* 

Upon atrival at la port of entry, a nonim^ alien is 

" inspected'by INS and asked to Show^a passport and to provide 
A INS with a co^^of the two-part arrival/departure do 
/ . (Form 1-94.) . >!rhis document contains a. iimited ainouht of per- 
sonal identifying data as^weii as the aiieh^s address while in 
the United States. Fpreign students_are also asked- to furnish' 
the 1-20 f which lis also a two-part form. ^ 

One part is sent to the school and the other is forwarded ; \ 

to the appropriate INS^distri^ The school is required / i 

to report to INS tlie students who fail to tegister* 

; The prig ina^i copy of the 1-94 document is ^ retained by the 
s'tudent during his or her stay in this country and is to be sur- 
rei?dered bpbn departure* The departure documents are sent to ^ 
th.e "ins ::central office, where they areto be l matched with'cor- ' : 
responding arrival documents. 'The student will appear oh, an 
byers'tay report if the two dbciimehts, do not match and_the noh- 
imihigrant' s period of stay has expired. . 

A student currently is admitted for a period covering the ' - * 
time necessary to bbtaih_the stated Educational ^objective . 
He br^she must bbtath INS approval to transfer schools, to 
extend the length b£ stay_iL_br to obtain employment. Before 
granting this approval, INS must verify that the student has 
mai'ntained his or her status as a student , pursuing a full ^ 
cburse of study. An approved schbol is required to report to 
INS the students whb termihite their attendance. , • ' 

/ ' - - -- - ' 

A foreign student is hbt.generally allowe^^ accept full- 
time emplbyment while in the United States. INS may au-thb- 
rize the student to wbrk b'ff bampus bn /a ' part-time basis if an 
uhfbreseen need arises. The institution may authorize, a foreign 
stud.^^ntf to work oh-campus without INS ap|)t-bval. Under certain 
ebnditibns INS _may also authorize practical training employ- 
men t\. During , fiscal year 1981, INS authorized part-time work or 
practical training for 29 , 952 foreign students. 
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Until recefttiy, the act provided for two classifications of 
ndninunigrants admittfed to study, x One Was the exchange student . 
or vis itbr admitted as a participant in a progtfam designated by 
the Secretary of State Wor teaching, instructing, lecturing, 
studying:, observing , conduct itig research, consulting , demon- 
strating special skills, or receiving training. These persons 
were and still are admitted under a "J" vi^ i. The other group 
of rioninunigrants consists of aliens admLtted solely to pursue a 
full course of study at ah approved school and are admitted 
under an "F" vfi&i 

public Law 97-116'^ enacted December 29, i98i, amended the- 
act to add another classification to students formerly covered 
by "F" visas. ^Beginning June 1, 1982, studentsobtaining F 
visas will be thbse in colleges, universities, seminaries^ con- 
servatories/; ficademic high schools, elementary schools, other . 
academic institutions, and langUage-Ttraining programs. _ Students 
in established vocational or other recdgrtized nbnacademic insti- 
tutions will obtain an "M" visa. This additional classification 
will permit INS to implement controls to distinguish between^ 
persons seeking academic degrees' and those seeking vocational _^ 
training. Persons admitted under "F" and "M" 'visas are commonly, 
referred to as foreign students. > 

Proposed— regniatibhs ' ' 

On May 28, 1982, INS published a Notice of PrOE^psed Rule 
Making that incorporated substantial changes in» procedures for 
■ approving schools dhd grantihg and maintaining stud^t status. - 
If implemented, the roles of INS and the in4titut*6ns^ will be 
altered considerably. According to INS, controls over school 
approvals will be strengthened. Much of the control oyer stu- 
dents in academic programs will be turned over to the institu- 
. tions, while controls over vocatitonaf students will be tightened 
and will remain the responsibility of INS. These proposed 
changes are discussed in greater detail in chapter 3. 

OBJECTIVES , SCOPE, AND HETHODOLOGY 

' This review Was made at the request of the ''Chairman, Sen- 
ate Committee on" LabOf and Human Resources. He asked for^ 
information dn.(l) how many foreign students were enrolled_ in 
Secondary educational institu/tions in the United States, [2) 
where they came from, (3^ ho^ they were. monitored and controlled 
by Federal immigration- authqfl ties, (4) the extent to which, the 
schools were recruiting theie, students and whether the schools 
weife' lowering admissions standards ^o do so, (5) the percentage 
of foreign students attending State-supported^schools, and (6) 
the cost of foreign students to the Federal Gcfvernment. 
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We also agre^ed to provide ari overview of the fdreigri stu- 
dent situation by ;providing_the most reliable statistical, in.- 
jEormation now available on foreign students* / 

Since we had previously issued two reports^ dealing with 
£he problems of controlling and monitoring the activities of _ 
foreign students, the Committee . ^taff agreed that an update^^of 
the information discussed in these, reports and of thf actios^ 
taken oh our 'recommendations wpuld be . responsive to the Ghair- 
man*s request for information on how fdreign students were con-, 
trolled and. monitored by Federal immigration authorities;. 

Also/ the Committee ptaff asked tgat we proyj.de ba^^^^ 
information on two current criminal i'nflstigations of issues in- 
volving foreign students;, (1) an investigation of illegal 
recruiting/ conducted by INS and Justice/ and j2) an investiga- 
tion of foreign ^students illegally obfejaining student financial 
aid/ conducted by Justice/ INS/ ED, and the Postal Service. 

' ' - ' )_ -.- 

We obtained most of our data through' reviewing the files 

and interviewing officials of INS, Justice/ -ED/ and private 
organizations familiar with the various issQes pertaining to^ 
foreign .students. We also performed limited work at 13 institu- 
tions of h^-gher education with large concentrations of foreign 
'students and at '5 INS. district offices. At these locations/- we 
reviewed ^files and procedures related to foreign students and 
held discussions with knowledgeaiDie officials. At one district 
office/ we performed an analysis of the school approval process. 

We selected the IS schoois_from a list of 70 institutions 
each reporting more than_i/000 foreign students in 1980-81 and 
visited the 5 INS district of f ices having ourisdictidn over the 
selected schools. We chose these schools toobt^ih a working 
knowledge bf current procedures used to enroll and mdHitdr 
foreign students. We\did not conduct an indepth review of tlie 
activities at each school and do not project data based , on the^se 
visits in bur report; We do, however, comment on our observa- 
: tions and the general procedures now in effect. 

i» We also made extensive use of th^ PMIC Report on Foreign 

Students in the United • States . This report/ issued in July 

1981/ provided the basis for mafny of the changes included in the 
revised regulations on foreign students proposed by INS in May 
1982. ^ ' M 

^^^-i. > • . ^ 

l"Better Controls Needed tq Prevent Foreign Students From Vio- 
lating tYie Gonditiohs of Their Entry""^d Stay While rn the 
United States" (.GGD-75-9| Feb. 4/ 1975) and ^"Controls Over Non- 
immigrarit Aliens Remain Ineffective" (GGD-80-87; Sept. 11/ 
1980). I , • 



' ^ As requested by Committee staff, we )did not obtain written 
comments from INS, EDr or Justice on our report.^ We did hold 
numerous discussions with officials ftora , these agencies on the 
various issues covered. 

OuV review was performed in accordance with ger\eraHy ' 
accepted government audit^hdj standards, ; ; 



CHAPTER 2 



STATISTICAL DATA ON , . . 

* . • ' FGMIGH STUDENT^ . : 

There is little reliable statistical^^ i 

eigft students ia the United^ States ^ The Jbfst available data, 

however, ^indicate that there were about 312, OOa foreign students 
in the Uai ted States in school year 1985-81, accounting for 2. 6 
perceht-'of^tfre^^ students. ^ These students 

repr^s^nt&d^ 184^^ were enrolled* in various academic 

pro^afts aE 2^734 institutions ih everyi area of the country. To 
mee/t^exp estimated $2^5 billion a year, these 

stuldfehts^^^ r^ predbminantly on their own resources and those of 
their home cbur^ti^^ 

SOU >0F^ ON . , . 

TJre' lack of reliables statistical inforniatipn on foreign 
students was discussed in a 1992-1 report by the Committee on For- 
eign Students and Institutional Policy for the American Council 
>on Education: 

"Nationwide data with respect to foreign students 
are increasingly inadequate in both extent and, 
accuracy^ Surveys of costs of foreign students to 
the UiSi ihstitutibhs and of foreign student fi- 
nancial contributions to the institutions and 
local economies, institutional models of foreign 
student progframs, and estimates of the effects of 
' the nation's massive training effort scarcely 
exist i " 

INS cahhbt provide statistics on foreign students because 
it does hot havie data collection and file systems capable of 
generating such inf brmation* INS is develbping an automated 
system which will begin in January 1983. Once this system is 
bperatibhal, INS should have a much improved data base on for- 
eign students. v 

Presently^ the best available statistical data on for^ 
stude.nts are compiled by the Institute of International Educa- 
tibn (IIE)i a nonprofit brganization . Each year IIE conducts a 
census of fbreign students in approved colleges and universi- 
ties. : This census uses a questionnaire sent to each school^ 
listed in ED' s "Educational Directory, Colleges and Universi- 
ties." Using information from this census and other studies. 



liE publishes "Open DoorSf" an annual statistical report' on for- 
eign_3tudents and the schools they attend. HE* also publishes 
other reports on foreign stiidentSf such ajs, "Prof ileSf " which 
provides selected individuai^ata on foreign students r and 
"Costs at U'iSi Educational institutions i" . " . - 

The liE statistical information is. used extensively in 
this section of our reports it should.be noted r however ^ that 
these statistics may not be complete for the following reasons: 

— Much bi the data are t^keh; f rom questibnhaires completed 
' by school officials. A small _ number of schools (5.5; 
. percent of those in the 1980-81 surveyj . di.d^not respond. 
Aisbf the information is not verified by IIE. ; 

^'r- •. _ ______ >. . . ■ 

• , — Since there is no central listing ^bf INS-approved 

V schobls, the group.. of schools (3r2P5 in -1980-81) surveyecJ 
\ may not include all scfeobls which have fbrefgn students • 
ilE has done additional studies tp determine the impact 
of these omissions and has concluded/ that' the number of 
\^ students hot covered by the survey is ve^ry small • 

\— Some schbois do not report data in every category. . . 

Alsor many of th.e statistics .include data on refugees^ who do 
not fit the normal defitii^tioh pf a foreign student as one whO/ is 
expected to return to the home country. 

FOREfGN STUDENTS ADMITTED ' ; . 



The most recent full year statistics published, by INS^ on' 
foreign students are for the_f iscalyear endedvSeptember 30^ 
1978. During fiscal year .1978 i 9 ^ 3|3 ^ 710 nonimmigrant aliens 
were admitted f of which 187^ 030 wete^'^reign students. | 

DISTRIBUTldN OF FOREIGN STUDENTS :/ 
»IN THE UNITED STATES . ^ 

While the foreign student population has increased steadily 
sinde World V7ar 11^ the increase in recent years has been drama- 
tic. In school year 1980-81^ the number of foreign students pn 
the United States was almost 312^000^ or 2. 6 percent of ail stu- 
dents enrolled in U.S f institutions of higher ediicatroh as com- 
pared to 1.7 percent in 1970. From 1970_to 1980^ the foreign 
student population increased by 112 percent . These student's 
were attending 2^734 institutions in "every State^ four territo- 
rieSf and the District of Columbia. The foiibwihg chart shows 
tha growth in the number of foreign students, the number *of 
institutions reporting, foreign students, and foreign students as 
^percentage of all U.S. postsecondary students since 1954-55. 



Yeair 

1954-55 
1959-60 
1964-65 
1969-70 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 



Foreign 
students 
reported 

34,232 
48»486. ! 
82,045 
134,959 
154,580 
179,3^4 
203,068 
235, 509 
263, 93'^ 
2867 3413 
311,C8l2 



Institutions 
reporting 
■foreign 
stud&n^ 

1,629 
1,712 
1,859 
1,734 
1,760 
2,093 
2,294 
2,475 • 
2,504 



2,651 
2,734 



Total_OiSi 
percentage 
of foreign 
erwrollment 

- 1.4 
li4 
1.5 
1.7 
1;5 
1.6 
1.8 
2il 
s 2.3 
2.4 
2.6 



Source: "Open Doors: 1980-81," IIE. 

Appendix I shows statistical data oh the (1) locations of 
foreign students in U.S. schools^ (2) types of visas urider which 
these students entered the United States, (3) countries of \ 
origin of these students^ (4) types of institations they are^^ 
attending, and (5) academic standards of these students • 

EXPENDITUR£S-AND-SQURe£S OF FUNDS ' ' 

Statistics ar§ not .available on the total direct. costs of 
educating foreignystudents---ineluding tuition ,_feesz living ex- 
penses, and incidentals. The Committee " oh Foreign Students and 
Institutional Pol/icy estimated that this cost may ^ be about $2^5 
billion a year, excluding-public and private subsidies. (X 

, ^ :/ .\j - 

According t!o the IIE cehsus, the_primar,y source of funds 
for foreign students is personal arid family/resources. Another 
majbt source of funding iS' the home governments bf the students, 
ih totals foreign sources accouritecJ f or 83>1 percent of the 
funding for foreign students iri 1980-81. The following chart 
shows the primary sources bf funding for the 190,225 students . 
for whom this information was reported in 1980-81: 



\ 
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Source of 
funds 



Percentage 
of students 



Personal and family 
Home go ve r nine n t 
College 6r university 
Foreigih private sponsor 
Employment 

Si Government 
Hi Si private sponsor 
.Other 

* 

Total 100.0 



Source : "Open Doors: 1980--81> " IIE. 

Foreign student^ cannot receive Federal student finaHciai 
assistance unless they are accepted as applicants for permanent 
residehcy or are classified by INS as being in the United States 
on other than a temporary basis. Thus /Students under ^F". or 
"M" visas would not qualify for assistance. The st^udents sh 
as U.S. Government sponsored in the above table may include (1) 
participants in exchange programs and (2) refugees. 

Federal agencies may indirectly support foreign s|:udents 
by providing other types of sujpport to^an institution* For^ 
ample/ all students at a recipient school would theoretically 
enjoy the benefits of a grant by ED under its Strengthening De- 
veloping Institutions Programs However > the presence of for eign 
students on campus would have no bearing oh the size or use of 
the grant/ since it is aiimed at aissistihg the institution in 
general . 

' ' _ _- .- ; _ •- _■ - 

State and private institutions may subsidize foreign stu- 
dents to the extent^that the costs of school are almost n^ver 
totally covered by tuition payments/ but rather are subsidized 
for all students by State appropriations ^ public and private 
grants/ and other, private sources of fuhds. There are no sta- 
tistics available oh these "hidden scholarships." However/ 
there are certain offsetting factors which should be considered: 

—Foreign students typically pay . out-of-state^ tuition ; 
at State-supported schools and full tuition at private 
schools. - \ 

--The actual cost of a foreign student can often be ^viewed 
as a marginal cost -rather than an average cost. Thus^^^ a 
school which is operating at a levelrbelpw its optimum 



67.4 
12c? 
8;6 
2.8 
2.3 
2.^3 
1.7 
2.0 
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. huinber of students would theoretically benefit from add- 
ing students^ since the marginal revenues would 
' greater than the .marginal costs associated with those 

students. : 

—Foreign students who are fuhded by foreign sources 
; pump additional money into State and local, economies. 

According to the Committee on Foreign Students and In&titu 
tional Policy, a number of States have began to reassess their 
policies toward financing foreign students. As an example^ 
Idaho instituted a "special nonresident-alien fee;, of ?50 for 
each student over and, above the out-of-State tuition charge.^ 
Other States have considered various measures to charge foreign 
students iricreased rates of tuition. These have generally not 
been adopted. - 



• . CHAPTER . 3 

CURRENT AREAS OF CONCERN IN HONITORING 

AND CONTROLLING FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Problems with adequately monitoring ahd controlling for- 
eign stadehts in the United States are not new and have been^ 
addressed at length in the past. l-Wo previous GiRO reports dis- 
cusse'd problems in such areas as (1) identifying aliens who^use 
foreign student status to inunigrater (2) approving schools to; 
accept foreign students, (3) insuring that students are ade-. 
quately prepared and have the necessary financial resources, . 
(4) i?,ohitorihg changes in student status, and (5) maintaining an 
effective, data base on students. _ 



" While INS lis currently working on resolving these problems i, 
many of them still eicist. Two current criminal investigations _ 
point to other potential problems with foreign students i -One of 
these concerns the illegal arid improper r-ecruitirtg of foreign 
students by U.S. instituticsnsi The other involves foreign stu- 
dents illegally obtaining Federal student aid. 



L§N OF ISSUES FROM ' V * 

EREVIQUa,,mO REPORTS • 

We have previously reported on problems v^ith controls over 
■foreign students. Our first report on the subject was. ^Better 
Controls Needed to Prevent Foreign Students from Violating the; 
Conditions of Their. Entry and Stay While in the United^ Stafces" 
(GGD-75-9), issued in February 1975. Many of the problems 
-tjovered in this report were discussed in a later report en- : 
titled "Controls .Over Nonimmigrant Aliens Remain ineffective 
■(GGD-80-87) , Issued iri Sep-tember 1980. iEn both reports we said_ 
that the controls over fortign students were weak and in need- of./ 
substantial change. We pointed out problems in approving 
schools to admit foreign students and in monitoring the e.itryr 
stay, and departure of the students admitted i We also n.^ted , 
that iNS' records system could not be used to identify foreign, 
students and monitor their activities. INS generally agreed / 
with our conclusioris, but pointed out that low staffing levels 
ahd'higher priority issues in immigration precluded an effective 
system for control. ■/ 

Recently^ the Congress and INS have- taken steps to impr^bve 
controls over foreign students admitted to U.S. schools. For 
example* Public Law 97-116, enacted December 29, J.981, added a 
hew visa classification for foreign students in vocationaly 
schools. Also^ legislation will be introduced' that would re- 
quire foreign students, except in unusual circumstances, to 
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leave the cduhtry .for 2 yeats before they coaid apply for inuni- 
grant status i On May .28, 1982, INS issued proposed regulations 
which will substantially change the procedure for approving ; _ 
schools to admit foreign students and for granting and maintain- 
ing student status. • , . f ' 

informa"Hph on actions taken on previ^s GAeU reebinmenda-^ 
tions to impro^ controls over foreign students follows. 

Mandatory -waiting period , • 

in bur 1975 report, we pointed out that about 22 percent of 
the nonimmigrant aliens Who legally adjusted their status to 
permanent residents in fiscal year 1974 ^had entered the United 
States as students. We therefore concl'^ded^that foreign student 
status had become a method for many aliens to receive preferen- 
tial treatment in acquiring permanent resident status under 
other provisions of the Immigration Act. kiso, wtf noted that^ 
many of the students obtained^the grounds for permanent resident 
status while violating their student nonimmigrant status. We 
suggested thatT if the Congress wished to eliminate this prefer- 
ential treatment for these students, it should impose a manda- 
tory waiting period, for foreign students before allowing them to 
.acquire immigrant status. 

In the lait session of the Congress, the Senate passed 
Senate Bill 2i222, which would have significantly altered- U.S . 
immigration policy. Included^ in the Bill was a provision that 
a foreign student must leave the United States for a 2-year 
waiting period before he or she could apply for immigrant 
status. Exceptions could be granted to students who are married 
to U.S. citizens or faced persectition in their home countries. 
If enacted, this provision for a maadatbty waiting period would 
have eliminated the potential for fbrelgn student immigration 
status being used as a method for acquiring permanent resident 
status. However, a similar bill, H.R. 7357, did not pass the 
House; We understand that the principal, bbject ion ^ to the bill 
in the House concerned provisibns of the bill dealing with con- 
trols over employment of illegal, aliens. Also, we were advised 
by Senate Subcommittee on iiniiiigratibn and Refugee Policy staff 
that revised bills will be ihtrbduced in the current session of 
the Congress, which will contain a provision that foreign stu- 
dents must ret urntor^ country for at least 2 years 
before they could seek to become permanent residents in the 
united States. 

School appravals . ^ . 

A principal element o£ INS' contrbi over foreign students 
is its procedure under whicTi schools ar4 approved to admit 
foreign students. The schools are required- to (1) issue a 
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certificate of eligibiltty verifying that a prospective student 
has the necessary gualif icatiohs and financial resources and' 
(2,) report to INS students who: fail to registet or terminate 
their avt: tendance. Thus, it is essential that INS effectively 
monitor schools to identify those which- fail to meet their, • 
responsibilities and, if necessary, to withdraw approval/ to 
admife' foreign students* Although iNS procedures provide for 
periodic. reviews of approved schools to de term infe whet her _ they 
are/meeting eligibility and reporting reqfuirements, this is 
seldom done because of a. shortage of Staff and higher priorities 
w/thin INS. . 

In oar 1975 report, we rioted that some approved schools" 
were issuing certificates of eligibility to aliens without 
a=5sessing their -qualifications, and they were not reporting to 
INS the students who were J?ot meeting the schdolsV attendance 
requirements or not progressing satisfactorily toward their 
educational goals. We concluded that INS must establish a 
strong school corapiiance review program to identify the schools 
which fijil to meet their resp6risibilities :aid, when necessary, 
initiate action to withdraw school approvals . In this regard, 
we recommended that INS institute a mandatory program and. spe- 
cific guidelines for making systematic onsiteschqol compliance 
reviews covering the revalidcttion Of school approvals and 
schools' compliance with Federal regulations. . . 

In our 1980 report we noted tha£ although INS had directed 
its district offices to reiview schools every 2 years, this _ 
was not being done on a consisterit -basis. At the district of- 
fices visited, INS did not have updated information on school- 
approvals i ^ 

PMie's report in July 1981 found additional problems in the 
school approval process. The report nested that approval forms 
simply had been collected over the years in INS" district of- 
fices, there was no systematic review and update of the ap- 
provals, and there was rio centjral file of approved 1 schools. 
The report made several recommendations to improve procedures 
for school approvals, including /clarified recordkeeping and 
reporting requiremerits, specific withdrawal procedures, ^a 
one-time reeertif icatiori of schools, centralization of the 
approval process, and reliance/ on ED data bases. 

During our visits to five INS district offices, INS off i- 
atals stated that little had/been done to insure that the 
s-dhools-were/ meeting INS '"st^^^^ that they did not^have 

the resources to substantially upgrade the school approval 
process. ■ , . 



■/ 

■/ 
■/ 
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ftt the Washington, D.Cw district of f ice we reviewed^. the 
fiies for schools approved as of June 1982 to determine (i)-how 
current the infdrriiatibh was, 12) hov? the schools are monitored, 
and (3) how well ISS coordinates its activities 'with ED. Of 
1^6 schools maintained in a cardfile as "approved" schools^ . 
we found inconsistencies in th£ records for 28. Of these • k 
28 schools, 10 had closed, 10 had Changed names, and 1 had re- 
located in another INS district. Records for the ^other seven 
schools could hot be located, in revievfing INS', coordination 
with ED for the approval of schools we found^hat, of the 196 
approved schools, 21 were not listed in current ED directories 
and had not been referred to ED fbt consultation, 2 had. been 
approved despite a recoriufiendat ion by ED for deferral ^ 1 had 
never bdien eligib3ie for any ED programs, and 9 had continued _ to 
be approved by INS even though ED had revoked their eligibility 
for its pwh prbgramsi' 

We discussed the results of bur analysis with INS' offi- 
cials at the headquarters level. These' off icials told us that 
they recognize that the schbbl approval process is weak and that 
the changes in the regulations proposed in May 1982 are aimed at 
rectifying this situation. The principal provision in this re-, 
gard is a one-time Jecertif ication process in' which all schools 
.seeking to continue their approval would reapply and reaffirm 
their intent to comply with INS' requirements. Also, the regu-. 
latiohs would be revised to provide for clear criteria for with- 
drawal *6f school apprbval. Fbr example, the proposed regula- 
tions specifically provide that INS could withdraw approval . " 
(1) for conduct by a schobl official which does not conform with ' 
the regulaticjhs, (25 for willful issuance of ^a filse certifica- 
tion for practical training, 'br (-3) for designating an official 
to sigh i-20's who does not meet specified requirements* ^With- 
drawal would be automatic when the schbol changes ownershii? or 
closes, unless it receives a specific redetermination of appro- 
val from INS i „ 

INS is alsb: deyelbpihg- an automated system for maintaining 
records oh approved schools/ While approval will still, be . ^ 
granted by the district otffices, there will be a central updated 

file oh approved schools. This system is now being developied l 

and is scheduled for implementation in January 1983. 
to ?h iNS official, ED and --INS are considering proced • . 

whereby ED will provide current data on schools so that INS can 
up-date its automated file' and initiate withdrawal procedures on 
schools which ED drops from its own eligibility listings. 

«» ■ - ■ » 




F uli course of istudy f <>r . '-^ 

vocational students . • 

In our 1975^repart, ^we ^recommended that INS renew its ^ 
efforts to "satisf actoril^^def ine a full course of study in voca- 
:tibhal'^^schools_. This.^has been done in the propose (3 regulations 
for "M" vi^a students. In essence, the regulations stipulate 
that a student in a vocational school must be eijrolled in a 
course of study requiring attendance of (1) at least 20 clock 
hours a we^feK if the dom^inant part of the course is classropin__ 
instruction, (2) at .least 25 clock hours a week if the dominant 
part of the course-is shop or laboratory work, and (3) not less 
than the minimum number of hours prescribed as normal progress 
toward graduation. Also, successful completion of the course of 
siudy must lead to the attainment of a ^specific educational or 
"v&cratipnal objective. \ ' ^ 

_ ' _ ^ -_ . ■ . . 

ebptrols ovdr transfers, extension- , ^ • 

of stay^ and emplbymeht 

: V - _ . ^ ... • . . ... _ . _ 

Our ig?5 •report rioted problems with controls over students' 
requests for school trarisfers, extensions of^ stay , and employ 

mehti We found that schools were uncertai^n about how th 

should certify such re<^uests arid JNS did not have proper proce- 
dures for adjudicatirig them. As a result , many studerits were 
allowed to stay iri the United States without adequately; pursuing 
their declared 'educational goals or were allowed to work without 
adequate j ustif icatiori. We recoifflnended that INS clarify* 
schools' responsibilities in this area and provide additional ^ 
criteria for INS* adjudicators. Our 19p .report^jioted that ac- 
tion taken to resolve these problems had riot ^>eBn satis£aetoi:y . 

According to INS officials, the changes to the regulations 
proposed in May 1982 will clarify , strengthen , and streamline _ 
the controls over moriitpring foreign stodentsi^ status. Controls 
over the traditidrial ("F" visa) students would be left largely 
to the schools, while controls over vocational ("M" visa) stu- 
dents would be enforced closely by INS. Overall, the new regu- 
lations are ^intended to make better use of school sponsorship, of 
students, eliminate abuses by certain schools, and improve INS' 
control over vocational schools arid students^: . ^ \ 

We believe that the actions taken are resporisive tp our 
recommeridatidris. However, since the proposed regulations had 
not been fully implemented at the time of our review, we cannot 
express an opinion on their effectiveness. . 
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"F" visa students * , ? : o 

The proposed regulations provide . for a policy of all 
, students to maintain their "F" visas as *long as they maintain 
their student status. - ThuSy they would no longer have to j^stab- 
lish adefinite dateof departure or ask for extensions of stay 
from INS. The schools would only be reguired to report changes 
in i o^tudent's status. According to INS off icials, these regu- 
lations would eliminate much burdensome paperwork while, at the 
same time^ maintain control over students by more effectively 
using institutional sponsorship. 

The hew .regulations would also eliminate INS ' approval of 
school transfers for_"F" visa students. Again, 4:his would be 
the responsibility of the schools. This wourd reduce both the 
paperwork and time 'now required for students to transfer 
schools. Since INS approves an estimated 94 to 97 percent of 
about 50,000 applications for transfer each year: anyway,^ no loss* 
of control is anticipatec^ • The school to which the student is 
transferring will be required'to issue thestudent an 1-20. _ 
The student will provide ^a copy of the 1-20 to his or her old 
school, which will inform INS of the in-tended transfer. 

Another major revision iri_ the regulations relating to "F" 
visa^studerits would prohibit off-campus employment for students 
Who remain in. the United States_for 1 year or less and wipuld 
prohibit employment during the first year in the United States 
for all students who remain in the" United States' for more than 
1 year. Previously, there was rip mandatory waiting period . vThe 
new regulations provide that a student in the United Stated 
longer than 1 year would be eligible to apply to INS for eigploy- 
iheht authorization based upon economic necessity, due to unfore- 
seen circumstances. Approval for^ employment could be .granted 
only by INS. Under certain conditions, the prdpdsed regulations 
will permit a school to authorize temporary employment for prac- 
tical training where it is an integral part of a student's^ 
education. ^ ' • 

"M" visa students , * ' • 

Students under an "M" visa would be admitted for (1) t^e 
period of time necessary to complete his or her study plus 
30 days or (2) 1 year, whichever is less, ^fter this time, the 
student must either leave the country or receive an extension of 
stay from' INS. 

Students under an "M" visa would also have to apply to INS 
for schpol. transfers or pfcactical trarihing., A transfer would 
not be permitted after 6 months unless the student is unable to ^ 
stay in his or her current school due to circumstances beyond 



his or heir control. Also, the student would not be. permitted to 
change his or her educational objective. : The vocational student 
will hot be permitted to work unless the work involves practical 
training necessary for obtaining his or her educational 
objective. • 



iews with applicants and 

Enqlxsfa proficiency requirements 



• In our 1975 report, we recommended that INS and thef_ Depart- 
ment of State require, as part of screening procedures, in-r 
quirids concerning the opportunities an alien would have to use 
vocational training desired in his or her home country. INS^ _ 

specdfically addressed this, point in the regulations proposed in 

May 1982. An "M" visa stud^t must certify that the training he 
or she receives in the United States can be" used .in his or _ her 
home country and that a course of study of comparable quality . 
and co^t is unavailable -to him or her in the home country. 

we also recommeSded in the 1975 report that INS (1) inter- 
view all applicants for student status tq help determine their 
financial capability, intention to^ pursue a full course of 
study, and intention to return to their home countries and 
(2) require an English language proficiency qualification. 

INS officials said that interviews were already held at 
consulates for persons seeking student visas and that a student 
must now certify his or her financial capability,- academic back- 
ground, and English proficiency to the satisfaction of the ap- 
proved school. Alsd, the- proposed regulations^ tighten entry re- 
quirements for students, make employment more , 
clarify the right of INS to withdraw approval from school^ not 
properly verifying foreign 'student applications. 

INS off iciaig^ said that INS did riot have suffi'clen€ re^ . 
sources to interview ■ all applicants but, under the new regula- 
tions, should be better able to control those who present poten- 
tial problems. There are no plans to place further requirements 
on thi determination of English proficiency, since this has not 
been identified as a significant problem. ^ 



f - 1 - 

Reestablishing financial capability 



Our 1975 report rioted that INS did riot reevaluate the fi- 
,nancial capability of a student transferring schools, even 
though the costs of school and the student's ability to meet the 
costs'may have 'changed -substantially since the original determi- 
nation of his or her financial resources was made. We^recom- _ 
•mended that INS require students to reestablish their financial 
icapability when they transfer schools and education costs m- 
Icrease significantly. . ' 
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According to INS officials^ the proposed regulations: 
:address the SAO reconunenc^tibn . When an "F" visa student trans- 
fers schooisr the school to which the student is transferring 
will be required to provide an 1-20 to the student, who will 
then present it to his or ^er current school. The school to 
which the student is transferring will recertify the student's 
financial capability. The ;'M" .visa student will be required to 
provide documentation that he or she has financial resources for 
at least a year, which is the maximum amount of time he or she 
is authorized 'to stay in the country. Also, an "M" visa student 
cannot normatly transfer schgols after 6 months and cannot ob- 
tain employment to help meet his or her financial needs. 

INSi-reviews of adjudications 

in our 1975 report, we recommended that INS .establish a 
program for making reviews to determine that adjudications for 
changes in student status are conforming to ^operating instruc- 
tions. INS off icials* said this had. not been done consistently 
because of a lack of resources ; . however, • INS plans to concen- 
trate more in this area after the proposed regulations are im- 
plemented and the new data base is ^available. Currently, INS is 
rewriting its manual for adjudications. 

Creation-bf— student data base - 

One problem that has always plagued INS in its attemptsj to 
mpnitor foreign students has been the lack of an updated file 
system which would allow ^adjudicators to rj^adily resiearch a stu- 
dent's immigration records. In 1975, we recommended that INS 
develop such a system. INS responded that , although such files, 
would be desirable, it did not have the resources at that time 
to accomplish this. ^ 

In our 1980 report, _we noted that the lack of reliable in- 
formation had prevented ^INS from improving controls over foreign 
students. For example, we noted that INS had difficulties in 
identifying Iranian students duiring a special survey in 1979 and 
i98d. INS found that much of its information on file was in- 
valid and that a systematic search of its records to -obtain in- 
form^atlon on individual students would have been very diffi- 
cult. INS resorted to a survey of schools to obtain the neces- 
sary information on Iranian studjents, requiring a special de- 
tailing of personnel involved in other tasks at the time. This 
survey eventually led to a cdnimitment of enormous resources just 
to develop current information on Iranian students, who composed 
>^about 2b percent of the foreign student population in the United 
States at that time. 
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edrrentiyr the records systeirv has not improved. _ There is 
no" central file • Informatibn is separated by type 6t form and 
stored alphabet icaiiy. There are ho files on individual stu- 
dents except those established for students under some type of 
special .investigation i 

The PMie' report in. July 1981 pointed but the need for a 
reliable data base on students^ The report stated that "* * * 
. it is a direot corojiary of the principal 6bjective of INS with 
respect to fore ign students that the Service must have, timely 
and reliable informatibn about them." The report reconunended 
developing a centralized r automated system which.Would rely 
heavily oh approved schools for input. Thi&v.woul'd reqiaire a re- 
affirmation of the authority of INS to obtain certain data from 
the schools. 

INS is .taking ac?tbn to 'develop a reliable informatiQn 
system on foreign stddentsi The proposed regoilations .require 
that Approved schools- report to INS each new "F" or^"M"_yisa 
student who registe^si The regulations also stipulate INS • 
rights to ^ information from the schbols and would clairify the 
requirements for schooisi recordkeeping and reporting. \. 

..^ ■ ■ _ _ • 

" INS is arso* developing an automated d^ta toase for foreign 
students and apprbved schools, with implementatibh early /in 
19"83., This data baser which will be a part of- INSVnew Nonimini- 
grant"rnforniatibh_,Systemr will contain for each foreign student 
. information such as name , date.of birth, citizenshipr^ intended 
U.S. addressr visa issuing post, date and class ^df admission r 
porit* of entry r school attended, sponsor , empldymehtr and. changes 
to student status^ The successful operation jpf /this system will 
require (1) obtaining pertinent data by INS at entry ^nd depar- 
ture points and (2) reliable reporting of information by ap- 
proved schools. 

The new system will alsb provide kcentraliz of ap- 

proved schools. After this base is created, INS intends to use ; 
information available from ED to assist in periodic updating - 
<5ne advantage of the data base on approved schools is that it / 
will be created in conjunction with the one-time recertif ication j 
process required by the proposed regulations. ^ 

leilRRENT CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS ' j 

INVQLVINg-FQRE.IGN- STUDENTS ' / 

Investigations of issues related to foreign students are / 
now underway nationwide. These investigations concern possible 
illegal activities in connection with recruiting foreign stu-^' / 
dents by postsecondary schools and foreign students who have il- 
legally obtained federally supported student aid. Prosecutions I 
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by Justice have resulted .from .these investigations and more^^p^^ 
secutions are anticipated as. the investigations continue i With 
regard to those cases involving recruiting activities, INS has 
proposed reguiatiohs. aimed at preventing their recurrencesi, 

Since we do not have access to* the investigative files con- 
taining grand jury information, we were unable to review _ cases 
still under investigation. However, we did review the files on 
closed cases and were able to obtain summary infoi^mation from . 
INS, ED, and Justice on their objectives, scope, and conduct of 
the investigations still underway.^ 

Investigation into recruiting activities 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong with recruiting for- 
eign students or using professional recruiters. Operating prop- 
erly, a recruiter will find a qualified student; obtain an ap- _ 
plication to the school with supporting documents; and then send 
these to the institution for review, acceptance, and issuance o£ 
an 1-20. Recruiters can also provide helpful services to the 
students by assisting in selecting schools, transmitting f«es 
and tuition payments, and effecting prompt servicing of the 
application i 

However, in late 1978 and early 1979, media attention 
focused on the activities of foreign recruiters in Iran^who were 
purportedly selling blank, signed 1-20 's to foreign students for 
sums of money ranging from $300 to $2,000. As a result, INS^^ 
began investigations into the nonimmigrant student recruiting 
enroiiment practices o,f the schools reportedly involved. 

These investigations disclosed that some schools were sign- 
ing blank i-20's and sending them to recruiters in Iran, other 
Near East countries, and -South America. The recruiters then _ ■ 
solicited students wanting toicome to the United States and who 
were willing to pay a "processing" fee. Upon receiving the 
1-20 's, students obtained visas and came to the United States. 
The schools later received copies of the .1-20 's and applica- 
tions. It was found that, in some instances ^ the school^, -did 
not know who had been accepted until the students arrived. 

' According to the in\^estiga tors, the .■colleges they found 
sending sighed blank 1-20 forms overseas usually did so because 
they were having financial difficulties and wanted to increase 
their enrollmehts. However, by sending the blank I-20^forms 
overseas, the necessary screening of the students by the schools 
was not possible. As a result, the investigators found that, m 
many instances, dtudents admitted were scholasticaliy unquali- 
fied- in other cases, students were admitted for courses of 
study which were not even offered at the school. Some students 
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were admitted to 2-year colleges for which th^ students were 
academicaliy bverquali^ in others^ students with insuffi- 

cient prof iciency in English were admitted to schools which did 
not offer English proficiency courses. 

V While the^ 13 schools we visited actively supported and 

encouraged the admission of foreign students f we saw no evidence 
of illegal recruiting activities. At these schoojs^ foreign_ 
students were required to meet entrance requiremehts equal to or 
more stringent than ^ose for-UrSi students.. Tfie sph^ 
reviewing the adequacy of students' edgea:t^nai backgrou and. 
insuring a proper level of English language prof iciency. 

Legal action taken on ir^vestlgative-findings 

The Justice Department^ assiste| by the Department of 
State, initiated criminal proceedings, against implicated re- 
cruiters and school officials during early 1981* . 

In May 1931, a professor of criminal Justice at a 4-year 
college, who was also the president of an English language 
school^ was convicted for making false statements to American 
consular officials, a violation of 18 U.S.C. 1061^ and encourag- 
ing or inducing the unlawful entry of an alien into the United 
States, a violation of^ U.S.C. 1324(a) (4) i 

In 1982 t a director of an English language school associ- 
ated with a State university was charged with: violations of 
18 U.S.C. 1001 and 8 U.S.C. 1324 (a) (4 arising from improper 
recruitment of students from South itoerica. In July 1981, in- 
dictments were returned which charged a professional student re- 
cruitir and five of f icials and_former officials of. five schools 
an& colleges with conspiracy to defraud the United States, a 
violation of 18 U.S.C. 371; false statements-,-ra violation of 
18 U.S.C. 1001; and mail fraud, a violation of 18 U.S.C. 1341. 

In November 1982, after We had completed our revigw, a 
Justice official provided an update on the actions against the . 
persons charged with recruiting violations,, We were advised 
that^ on the basis of an internal Justice decision, the director 
of the English language school was placed in Ji •^re-trial 
diversion"! program as an alternative to trial. We were also 
advised that, because of this action , charges against four, of 
the, five college officials indicted for ct>nspiracy, false 



lin general, a "pre-trial diversion" is a special discretionary 
procedure under which certain defendants are placed in coramanity 
or other rehabilitation programs before trial. Upon the suc-^ 

' cessful completion of the alternative program, the defendant is 
released without trial. 



statements^ and mail fraud were droppedi The college official 
who pleaded guilty was fined and placed on- probation. The pro- 
fessional recruiter ^ho_had also pleaded guilty was sentenced 
and is now in prison. The Justice official could not adv "se us 
as to tKe effect that these -actions would have on future cases. 

Also, as a result of the investigations* INS in 1981 admin- 
istratively withdrew the approval of one California trade school 
to enroll nonimmigrant students. The decision is currently be- 
ing appealed to the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. According 
to INS, administrative proceedings to revolce the authority of 
additional institutions to enroll nonimmigrant students may be 
instituted. # 

X 

continuing iBvesttgattons >; 

INS and jui^tice are continuing investigations of recruiting 
fraud at U.S. postsecondary institutions, With more than 100 in- 
stitutions involved in the investigations. Because these inves- 
tigations are still underway and because grand jury information 
is involved, we did not have access to the files on active 
cases. ' 

However, INS provided us an analysis of the cases currently 
"under investigation and in litigation which revealed many .ques- 
tionable and possibly illegal practices. ^ Some of these prac- 
tices were: 

--Schools would issue i-20's without first. examining or 

verifying English proficiency, academic ability, or 

financial resources as shown on the students' applica- 
tions. 

« _ _ ' _ _?• . ; 

--Schools would designate a commercial recruiter tp be an 
' admissions officer or agent to screen and select foreign 
students. In some eases, the school signed the otherwise 
blank I-2dls and delivered them to the recruiter, who 
completed them and provided them to students overseas i ^ 
in other cases, the recruiter actually signed the i-20 s. 

—Soriie recruiters, authorised as agents by the schools,^ 
would send signed* but otherwise blank 1-20' s to another 
agent in a foreign country. This subagent would then 
issue the i-20' s to the foreign students. 

—Some school officials delivered signed; but incomplete 
1-20 's to their agents in foreign countries with no 
instruction regarding the necessary qualifications or the 
school' s. curriculum. 
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—Some schools which actually recruited and enrolled for- 
eigh students had not been approved by INS, but were 
using the approval numbers of host schools whose- space 
they leased, . . • 

Proposed regulatory Qhanges^ ^ 

In conjunction with attorneys from Justice , INS has de- 
signed procedures ^imed at preventing the_recruitihg abuse found 
in the recent invest igationji. These procedures have been in- 
cluded in the revised- regulations for foreign students proposed 
in May' 1982. 

The proposed regulations required approved schools to sub- 
mit the names, titles, and sample signatures of designated 
school oiEf icials 'and statements from designated ^ school officials 
that they.v(;l) have read the lNS regulations relating to nbhiinmi- 
grant students and' school approvals and ( 2 ) intend to comply_ 
^with these regulations. Schools would have to repoft each new 
foreign student who registers and would have- to make information 
on students available to INS'officiais upon request. The regu- 
lations al^o provide a one-time recertification of approved 
schools and list new grounds for withdrawal of school approval. 
Finally, the procedures for issuing an 1-20 will be clarified by 
specifying it can he issued only when the 

* ■ _ _ _ _ • 

—prospective student has made a written application; 

—written application , the .student^s transcripts, financial 
responsibility, and other supporting documents have been 
received and evaluated at the school's location in the^ 
United States; ' ^ 

—appropriate school authority has determined thaj: the 
student meets all standards for admission; and 

—official responsibly for admission at the schooL^ has 

accepted the ^prospective student -for enrollment in a full 
: course Of study. 

The designated of ficial cannot verify the 1-20 until the 
form has been completed. Thf 1-20 must identify the exact 
school the student will attend . The regulations emphasize- that 
an 1-20 must be issued from a location within the United States. 



Foreign studen ts rece iving : 

student f inane i^l. add • • . 

Although foreign students are pot eligible for federally 
supported student financial aid programs, a recent group of. 
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'criminal prosecutions in Rhode, Island indicate that^some non- 
resident aliens have , received Federal aid. Other inve 
tibhs ar<§ now underway in other garts of the United States to 
identify additional violators and determine £he scope" of the 
problem^ If found to be significant # this problem may- point to 
a need fbr_ requiring students applying, for aid to submit proof 
of eligibility. . • ^ - . ' 

Rhode Island investigations ^ 

The Rhode Island investigations were initiated in June 1981 
when the Econoirtic Crime Specialist^ Justice * s eriminai b^ 
assigned to .Providence received information that *a_ndmber of 
Guaranteed^ Student Loan (C3SL) recipients in the_area were in 
default., a' team of investigators from ED's inspector General "^s 
Office t INS, and the Postal Inspection Service_ found that cerr 
tain of these recipients were aliens who had falsely claimesd to 
be U.S. citizens on applications for Federal aid i The investi- 
gations led to indictments in August l98i against 27 persbi^s who 
had received $92,920.25 in C3SLs and Basic Educational iSpportun- 
ity Grants (BEOGs— now known as Pell Grants ). Thfe defendant 
were charged with fraudulently obtaining Federal s.tudeht finan- 
cial assistance and mail fraud. 

As of Hay 1982, 21 of the 27 perspns indicted _had been 
apprehended and had entered pleas of guilty. The case against 
one person was dismissed, and the other five perspns_are fugi- 
tives. Of the 21 who pleaded guilty, 19 received suspended 
sentences ranging from 6 months to 2 years and were ordered to • 
make restitut ion. The other two persons who pleaded guilty' w 
released on their own recognizance ; did not appear for sentenc- 
ing, and are now fugitives. 

AS of June 1982, actions taken by INS regarding the 
27 persons indicted in the Rhode Island cases were as follows: 



Number of 

Action persons 

Deported ^ c 3 

Deportation proceedings underway 12 

Permaneiit residency requested 4 

Fugitive— whereabouts unknown 7 

Action pending ' _1 

Total 27 




in light of the disclosures of the investigations in Rhode 
Island and the potential for abuse in other areas of the coun^ 
try, the four agencies involved initiated the jftlien Student 
and Grant Fraud. Projjfct. The Pro ject is now conducting investi- 
gations in all 10 Federal regions. Since theHnvestigatioS^ 
still underway, have not yet resulted in indictments, and may 
involve grand juries, details were not* available to us at the 
time of bur review. Officials involved in the project told tis 
that indictments would be forthcoming , and they provided some 
general information on the manner in which the investigatibns 
^re being carried out: / 

1. The majority of the_investigatiye/w^ be dbhe 



2. INS and ED will determine the^reas where a significant 
fbreigh student population exists ._In_these areas ^ the 
agencies will determine whether foreign students are 
receiving GSLs and Pell Grants by falsely claiming/to 
be U.S. citizens. Normally, /this infbrmatibn can be_ 
obtained through a review of records available to INS 
and ED and would not require a grand jury subpbena. 

" 3. Unless a grand jury subpoen4_ is required, the U.S. ^ 

attorney will no€ become involved until the ihvestiga 
tibhs are compieted. At this time, the agencies will 
provide the appropriate UiS. attorney a complete inves- 
tigative package setting forth the extent of the prob- 
lem in the appropriate jurisdictiohi 

4i Due to the likelihood of flight, pbtential defendants, 
will hot be interviewed before_the matter is presented 
to the U.S. attorney; / After obtaining the investiga- 
tive package, the U.S; attorney may conduct any addi- 
tional investigation ^necessary as well as develop pro- 
secutive guidelines that jurisdiction. The actions 
taken by the U.S. attorney will depend on such factors 
" as the number of c^ses to be prbsecuted^ .the number of 
, . grknts and loans f raudulentlyobtaihed ^ whether the 
potential defendant is currently receiving grants or 
loans^, or whether the potential deferidant has received 
other Federal benefits to which he ot she was not 
entitled. 
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Project officials were hot able to provide time frames or _ 
staff estimates for the investigations, since the work was still 
in the early stages and they do hot khow the full extent of- the 
problem at this time; They believe that indictments will be 
forthcoming as a result of the ongoing investigations. 

. During our; visits to 13 institutions, we conducted limited 
tests to determine whfether foreigh students were receiving Fed- 
eral student aid. We found that the schools visited had proee- 
durei to prevent students who. they knew were neither U.S. citi- 
zens nor permanent resident . aliens f^om re<ieiving aid. However, 
since Federal regulations do not require a financial aid^ recip- 
ient claiming to be a U.S. citizen^to provide proof of citizen- 
ship or residence, fraudulently prepared applications for 
assistance might ixot be detected'. 

we found only 11 foreign students at 2 schools who had ^ 
received Federal financial aid. None of these cases^mvolved 
falsification of citizenship data or immigration status^data. 
They apparently were the result of errors on the part of employ- 
ees in the financial ai-d ^office in noting that the students were 
not eligible. When we brought these cases to the attention of 
the schools ihvolved, they initiated corrective a.|tion. 

Conclusions 

The completed cr'imihal investigations disclosed instances 
Of foreign students fraudulently receiving financial aid. The 
continuing investigations will provide more \data on the extent 
'to which these abuses are occurring, ftlso, we noted some _ in- 
stances where errors on the part of employees in the ins titu-_ 
tions' financial aid offices allowed foreign students to obtain 
financial aid. One way to reduce the potential of ^foreign stu- 
dents erroneously receiving financial aid would be to require^ 
student aid 5ffices to periodically review their schools list- 
inas of foreign students to insure that none of them are^receiy- 
ind student aid. To stop students from illegally receiving, aid 
by falsely claiming U.S. citizenship, however, the Secretary of 
Educatioft w5uld have torequire all applicants for aid to pro- 
vide proof of citizenship or residency status. 

Recommendations to the 
Secret^ary of ED ' 



We 



recommend that the Secretary review the information^ 



the problem of foreign students fraudulently receiving _ teaerai 
financial aid is widespread, the Secretary should require each 
applicant for student. aid to submit proof of citizenship^ or 
residency to the institution in which he or she is enrolled. 
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STAiisiieAt i)ATA on foreign studetnts 



LOCATIONS "OF^OREXSN^UBENTS 
IN U.S. SCHOOLS 

The 312,000 foreign stuaents in the United States in 
1980-81 were located in every region of the country. The 
following- chart shows the number and percentage of foreign 
students by major U.S. region. _ 



Region 

Northeast 

South 

Southwest 

Midwest 

Mountain"^ 

Pacific 

Other 

Total 



Number of 
students 

61*152 
65,492 
37,143 
67,449 
10,363 
68,593 
1,690 

311»v88 2 



Percentage 
of total 




100.0 



Source: "Open Doors: 1980-81," HE. 



f breig 
These 10 




State . - 


Number of 
students 


Percentage or 
U.S. total 


1. California 

2. New York 

3 . Texas 

4. Florida 

5. Massachusetts 

6. Illinois 

7. Michigan v 

8. Ohio \ 

9. Pennsylvania \ , 
10. District of Columbia . 


52,289 
26,059 
23,415 
16,256 
14,642 
12,921 
11,492 
10,240 
9,616 
8,995 


16.8 
8 .4 
7.5 
5.2 
.4.7 
4.i 
3.7 
3.3 
3.1 
2.9 


Total \ 


185,925 


59.7 



Source: "Open Doors: 1980-81," HE. 
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TYPES PF VISAS UNPER-WHieH>: - ; . 

STUDENTS ENTERED THE UNITED STATES . 

HE obtained j information on the types of v.isas fbr 251^842 
of the total 311,882 foreign students reported in^ 1980-^1 • T^e 
percentage oi: students reported under each visa waa as follows:. 



Visa type 

"F" visa 
"J" visa 

Other visa types 
Refugiees 



Percentage 
of sttideats i 




100.0 



Total 

Source: "Open Doors: 1980-81," IIE. 
COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 

In IIE's 198b-8l/census of foreign stttdehts in the United 
States, institutions reported foreign students from 184 coun- 
tries. The following chart shows the number and percentage of 
foreign students by major world region: , 



Region 



< Africa 
Europe 



Latin Jjnerica 
Middle East 
North America 
Oceania 

South and East Asia 
Stateless 

Total 



Number, of 
students 

38,180 
25,330 
49*810 
84,710 
14,790 
4,180 
94,640 
240 



Pjercerttaga 
bf total 

12.2 
8.1- 
• 16.0 - 

27.2 
4.7 

i.3 

30.4 
.1 ■ 



311,880 , 



100.0 



Source: "Open Doors: 198 



0-84^" 
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The number of foreign staaehts: from various regions and 
individual countries has varied considerably over the years 
Recently, for example, there has been a marked inbrease xn^the_ 
number of itudents from member c°"?tries of the^Organxzatxon of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. This group had. a 21.2 percent 
increase between 1977-78 aSd 1978-79, and a 1.2.6-percent - _ v 
increase in 1979-80. In 1980-81, this i^f'^^Jf^^^Wlf^f 
1.3 percerit, largely influenced by a substantial , decrease in the 
number bf\ Iranian students. - . 

Iran has continued .to be the leading country po|igin for 
foreign students, with about 2-1/2 time^- as "fny^^J^^e^ts as_ the 
next leading country i There is substantial diversity ^mong the 
leadiig countries, however, with '58 countries having ^^p^e than 
l!SoS itSdents in'the United States i^"^?-^! • W^^^J^^ 
chart shows the leading countries for foreign students in the 
United States in 1980-81: 



country 



!• 


Iran 


2. 


Taiwan 


. 3. 


Nigeria 


4. 


Canada 


5. 


Japan 


6« 


Venezuela 


?• 


Saudi Arabia 


,8i 


Hong Kong 


9. 


India 


10. 


Lebanon 


Source: 


"Open Doors: 



Number of 
students 

47,550 
19,460 
17,350 
14,320 
13,5^0 
11,750 
10,440 
9,660 
9,250 ^ 
6,770 

1980-81," IIE. 



Percentage of 
Yearly total 

15.2 
6.2 
5.6 
4.5 
4.3 
3.8 
3.3 
3.1 
3.0 
2. 2 



INSTITUTIONS^: 



FORE IGN STUDENTS ENROfcli " • 

' Cotnoared with all students in the United States, foreign 
.Miflents Snroll in 4^year schools in a much higher proportion 
thSh they enroll in 2-5Kr schools. The following chart illus- 
trltes this point by showing the percentage distribution for 
1980-81: ' 
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> : * All Foreign 

; Institution type ^ . students s^ tudents 

(percent) 

. . 4-year ' 62;9 82.6 

2-year '37,1 17^ 4 

' . Total : ibb.b idd.d 



Source; "Open Doors; 1980-81 r" HE. - . • 

Although the difference is not quite as great/ there is • 
also a higher prbportioh of foreign students in priyatfe institu- 
tions i The following chart -shows the percentage distribution of 
all students and foreign students enrolled in public and private 
institutions during 1980-81; 

Institution All Foreign 

control students students 

(percent) 

Public 78.0 , 64.8 

Pr.^ate 22^0 " 35^^ 

Total ibb.o ibb.b , 

Source; . "Open Doors; 198b-81," IIE.' 

In the_198b-81 IIE su^veyr 70 instil 
than l^OXJO f oreign^JtudeiitsT compared to only one such institu- 
tion in the-^i9S^^^^5 survey. These ^7b institutions accounted for 
35,3 percent of the total foreign student population in the 
United -States. Nine institutions reported more than 2,000 for- 
eign students each and accounted for 7.6 percent of all foreign 
students reported irt 198b-81. 

. " ___ _ ' '__ 

The 70 institutions with over 1,0^0 foreign students in- 
clude many of the largest and most prestigious pbstsecohdary 
institutions in the country^ Most are 4-year inst£tutiQns> with 
only three 2-year institutions on the iisti Nineteen of the 70 
were private institutions, while 51 were public. /No proprietary^ 
schools reported more than l,bbb foreign students. 
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The 10 institutions reporting the most foreign students in 
1980-81 were as follows: 

{ ■ _ 

" , . Number of 

^ ~ foreign 

Insti£utioh students 

1. Miami-Dade Conununity eollege \ 

2.. University of Southern California \ 3,456 

3. Columbia University, Barnard and \ _ _ 
Teachers College \ ? A^d ' 

4. Lbs Angeles City College WVin 

5. Texas Southern University 

6. -university of, Wisconsin, Madison i'l^A 

7. university' of Michigan^ Ann Arbor V^A 

8. Northeastern University ?'n?l 

9. Boston university ^ T don 
10. University of California, Los Angeles 1,99U 

Source: "Open Doors: 1980-81," HE. 

The institutions reporting over 1,000 foreign students with 
the moS? tCJSign students as a%ercentag^ of their total student 
populations were as follows: 

Percentage of 
Institution total-enr ollmeht 

1. Northrop University 82^6. 

2. United States international , 
University . ^^.± 

3. Texas Southern University |^.o 

4. university of Sah Francisco 24.0 

5. Massachusetts institute of 

Technology II s 

6. Howard University , - ±d.b 
"7. university of Southern 

California ^J'^ 

8. American Hniveifsity ±|'= • 

9. L:>s Angeles City College fi e 
10. University of Miami . 

Source: "Open Doors: 1980-81," HE. 

As stated earlier, it should be noted that HE does not Jt- 
tempt to^t-ify these statistics, ■ but only uses those reported 

qSe^tionnai?es. in some cases, schools may include students 
sSch Is refugees or permanent residents in the overall total. . 
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ACADEMIC CmRACTERiS^IgS 

. The most popular fields of study for foreign' students a^^ 
engineering and. business/management. Both of these area^ have 
experienced growth o vet the yearsr while fewer foreign .students 
are pursuing an education in' formerly popular areas ^ such as 
humanities and social sciences . The following chart shbws the 
percehtage of foreign students in selected Tfields of' 6tudy in 
1954-55 r 1969-70 y and 1980-81: 



Field of study 


1954-55 


. 194^7^ 


• 1980-81 














— r- ( percent: ) — 




Agriculture 


5.5 


••'2.7 ■■ 


'2.8 


Business/management . 


8.6 


11.6 • 


' " 17 . 4 


Education - 


4.3 


■I' S\B ■■ 


3.8 


Engineering. 


22.3 


22.0 


25.8 


Fine/applied^ arts ' 


5.8- 


. 4.7' '• ' 


5.0 


Health professions \ 


9.3 


4.4 


3.6 


Humanities \ _ ^ 


16 . 1 


14.9 




Mathematics/computer 








sciences: 


1^3 • 


3.3 


6.1 


Natural/life sciences 


10.7 , 


12.6 


7.4 „ 


Social sciences * 


- 14.7 


12.8 


7.8. - 


All others/undeclared/ 








no response 


3.4 


5.2 




^^-^Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



a/Inbludes a. 1 percent in Iritensive English language studies. 
Source: "Open Doors: 198b-81r" HE. ^ 

Most foreign students are enrolled at the undergraduate 
level*. The following char^t shows the percentage* distribution of 
foreign students by academic level' -in 1980-81: ^ . 
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Academic level 



Associate 
Undergraduate : 

Freshmah 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 



Graduate: 

Master "^s / 
Doctorate 

Ptofessidhal training 



•Other: / 

Practical training 



Intensive English language 
Total 




Pe rcentage 



16.7 
/8.4 
8.2 
8.3 
9.3 

16.2 
7.4 
1.0 
7.2 

1.1 
2.7 
4.2 



15.3; 
44.9 



31.8 



8jL0 



100.0 



Source: "Open Doors: 1980-81," HE. 
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